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and works [Luke xiii, 10-17 ; Mark ii, 27, 28], 
although he carefully observed every command- 
ment in its true spirit and meaning, and declar- 
ed that “whosoever shall break one of these 
least commandments, and teach men so, shall be 
called the least in the kingdom of heaven; but 
whosoever shall do and teach them, the same 
shall be called great in the kingdom of heaven.” 
(Matt. v. 19). 
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REPORT ON THE FIRST-DAY OF THE WEEK. 
ADOPTED BY INDIANA YEARLY MEETING, 1860. 


The committee appointed at our last Yearly 
Meeting to prepare a document relative to the 
proper Observance of the First- day of the week, 
have had the same under consideration, and now 
report : 

‘That it was a part of the Creator’s plan in the 
economy of his creation and government, before 
sin entered into the world, that man should la- 
bor six days, and rest the seventh, is too evi- 
dent from Holy Scripture to require any proof. 
‘fo this his physical constitution was and is 
adapted ; and it has been a settled principle in 
regard to the conduct of man, that, in the wil- 
ling and undisputed obedience to his Creator’s 
will, his greatest possible happiness consists. 
“God blessed the seventh day and sanctified it.” 
We may not comprehend the full meaning of 
his sanctifying the day, but that it implied ces- 


sation from labor, and the setting apart thereof 


for devotional purposes, there can be no reason- 
able doubt. 

In the brief history of the patriarchal ages, 
we have very little account of the sabbath, or 
day of rest ; yet we find it noticed by Moses in 
his charge to the Israelites (Exod. xvi., 23, 29), 
before the giving of the ten commandments ; 
and when they were given, this was one, that 
they should “‘ Remember the sabbath day, to 
keep it holy.’ They were not allowed to do 
ordinary work on that day; and yet the com- 
mandment, rightly understood, did not restrain 
them from acts of necessity or mercy, as our 
blessed Lord took occasion to show by his words 













This was a wholesome regulation in religious 


and civil society ; the observance of it, during 
more than fifteen centuries, was always a bless- 
ing to the Israelites, and the neglect of it al- 
ways indicated a declension, and was attended 
with its consequent evils. 


The ceremonial Jaws instituting and regula- 


ting the public worship, consisting of sacrifices, 
ete., were superseded - by the coming of Christ 
and bis sacrifice, together with all those sabbatis 
and other holy days belonging to that system of 
worship ; and the civil Jaws ceased with the 
downfall of the nation; but the great principles 
of-faith, love, obedience, righteousness and truth 
inculeated in the divine commandments of the 


moral law, contained in the ten commandments, 


continue in spirit, principle and effect forever. 


These were, indeed, including love to God and 
man, the substance of “the law and the pro- 
phets.”” Some do not make a proper diserimi- 
nation between these and the ceremonial observ- 
ances. Accordingly, in the matter under con- 
sideration, the Christian Church, from the apos- 
tolic age, has always recognized the setting 
apart of one day in seven for rest and devotion. 
To this our own religious society has, from its 
rise, given in its concurrence, by the expression 
and conduct of its most consistent members. 
We know that there was much superstition 
and straitness among persons making high pro- 
fession, and yet having too little of the substance 
of religion, at the time of our first Friends, as 
there was at the time of the Saviour’s ministry 
among men. By this straitness our early 
Friends were liable to be involved in trouble if 
they should attempt to go into another parish 
to attend a religious meeting on that day. But 
while they opposed this superstition, there is no 
good ground to believe that they countenanced, 
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tices on this or any other subject. 
trary, our most approved Friends were persons 
of very sound morality, and far removed from 
libertinism ; they were law-abiding, and we be- 
lieve of exemplary lives in self-restraint and 
moral virtue, as well as devout worshippers 
of God. It would be a defamation and injury 
to the character of those devoted men to pretend 
that they afforded encouragement or approba- 
tion to any loose practices whatever, in this or 
any other matter. 

But we live in a different age. Relieved 
from the iron power of clerical domination, 
and blessed with a free civil government, in 
which unrestrained liberty of conscience in 
worship is recognized and guaranteed, we find 
infidelity in its thousand forms, /ibertinism, and 
loose, unrestrained morals and practices to be 
among the worst foes with which, in our times, 
we have to contend. It would become us as 
Christians, while we ought to be deeply and 
humbly grateful for the religious freedom and 
liberty of conscience we are permitted to enjoy, 
to manifest the fruits of our religion by the 
sound Christian propriety of our conduct. 

Our Yearly Meeting has several times found 
occasion to notice in jts proceedings the improp- 
er liberties in regard to the proper observance 
of the First-day of the week, in which some 
members have been known to indulge, and to 
admonish against them. This admonition was 
affectionately repeated last year, and we could 
desire may not pass unheeded. 

No one doubts that the sabbath of ancient 
time was emblematical of the rest of the people 
of God; but it may be gravely questioned 
whether any one who has been enabled to real- 
ize redemption from sin, and to walk in holiness 
before God, and having a foretaste of the rest 
which is prepared for the people of God, will 
feel at liberty to disregard any of the moral 
precepts inculeated in the ten commandments, 
or any other parts of Scripture ; for these all 
favor holiness, and promote the welfare and 
comfort of man. They also accord with the 
order and discipline of religious and civil socie- 
ty, and with the love and favor of God in pro- 
viding for the happiness of the human race from 
the beginning. 

Every class of society should therefore be in- 
cited to cireumspection. In vain should the old 
excuse of “going into formalities’ be made. 
The same has no doubt been made against our 
discipline in general, and against many points 
of good order which have been found proper to 
adopt into the church. 

In vain should the libertine and the infidel be 
saying, “one day is no more holy than another,” 
as an excuse for loose manners. Satan could 

quote Scripture when it suited his purpose in 
his attempt to deceive our Saviour, and he is 
ever ready with his temptations in our times, to 


in the least degree, any loose principles or prac-; endeavor to cover up irreligion and want of 
On the con-| cross-bearing, by his devices. 








The church is not asking its members to go 
into any formalities which are not required by 
the life and power of religion, and the discipline 
of the cross. But it is admonishing them to 
believe in God ; to obey his commandments ; to 
yield themselves to simple faith and obedience, 
and to the tendering, converting power of the 
Holy Spirit. We believe Christ would then 
give them humility; and instead of reasoning 
away their duties and obligations. to God, to the 
church, to their felluow-men, to civil society, to 
their families, and to themselves, they would be 
inquiring “what shall we do,’ and would be 
prayerfully seeking to make their lives consist- 
ent, and their walk circumspect. May this be 
the prayer, may this be the experience, of every 
person waking profession with us. 

The Lord Jesus Christ is our light, our life, 
and salvation. He gave himself for us that he 
might redeem us from all iniquity, and purify to 
himself a peculiar people zealous of good works. 
By his atoning blood, through faith, repentance 
and regeneration, we may in the great mercy of 
God be made heirs of eternal life, and without 
the shedding of blood there is no remission, for 
by his one offering he hath perfected forever 
them that are sanctified. 

Let us therefore abstain from all unnecessary 
visiting and travelling, and all business of a see- 
ular kind, which are not required by necessity 
or in acts of mercy and charity, on that day; 
also from gathering into companies for social 
intercourse or light amusements, hunting, fish- 
ing, pleasure-riding, and such like. And let us 
meet together for the worship of Almighty God, 
and “ be careful to make a profitable and relig- 
ious use of those portions of time of the First- 
day of the week which are not occupied by our 
meetings for worship. 

Joseph Cox, 

Joseph Doan, 

Elijah Coffin, 

Lindley M. Hoag, 

David Mote, 


Enos G. Pray, 
Richard J. Hubbard, 
David Judkins, 
William Haughton, 
Absalom Dennis. 





FOOD AND RAIMENT. 


Our perverse, crooked hearts turn all we use 
into disorder. Those two necessities of our life, 
food and raiment, how few know the right 
measure and bounds of them! Unless poverty 
be our carver and cut us short, who, almost, is 
there that is not bent to something excessive! 
Far more are indebted to the lowliness of their 
estate, than to the lowliness of their mind, for 
sobriety in these things; and yet some will not 
be so bounded neither, but will profusely lavish 
out upon trifles, to the sensible prejudice of 
their estate. Toa sincere and humble Chris- 
tian, very little need be said. A tender con- 
science, and a heart purified from vanity and 
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weaned from the world, will be sure to regulate 
these and other things, and will be wary, first 
of lightness and fantastic garb in apparel, which 
is the very bush or sign hanging out, that tells 
a vain mind lodges within; and, second, of ex- 
cessive costliness, which both argues and feeds 
the pride of the heart, and defrauds, if not 
others of their duties, yet the poor of their 
charity, which, in God’s sight, is a due debt 
too. Far more comfort shalt thou have on thy 
death-bed, to remember that at such a time, in- 
stead of putting lace on my own clothes, I 
helped a naked back to clothing; I abated 
somewhat of my former superfluities to supply 
the poor’s necessities; far sweeter will this be 
than to remember that I could needlessly cast 
away many pounds to serve my pride, rather 
than give a penny to relieve the poor.— 
Leighton. 


wer 
Por Friends’ Review. 
THE EFFICACY OF PRAYER. 


In the year 1829, Stephen Grellet was 
engaged in religious service in some parts of 
the State of New York, as a minister of the 
Gospel of our Lord ‘and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
At the same time, a minister was travelling 
in that neighborhood, and disseminating anti- 
Christian doctrines, to the astonishment and 
grief of many pious persons. After one of the 
solemn meetings in which Stephen Grellet felt 
called upon to preach (Christ in all his glorious 
attributes and sacred offices, and to proclaim 
that salvation which is through faith in Him, 
and the meritorious offering of Himself as a 
sacrifice for sin, a man bathed in tears came to 
him, and, stated how sorely he had been tried 
by this spirit of infidelity ; that it had destroyed 
peace and harmony in his family, where here- 
tofore a most sweet union had prevailed. His 
wife and daughter had embraced those impious 
principles, and their conduct had totally 
changed. His endeavors to reclaim them only 
tended to alienate them more and more, till the 
anguish of his mind became indescribable. 
One evening, after pouring out his soul unto 
God, with many tears, his faith revived in 
His all-sufficiency to remove mountains and to 
change the heart. He felt engaged to go to his 
wife, and, taking her by the hand, he prayed 
fervently to the Lord in her behalf and that of 
his daughter. After this he felt his mind much 
relieved. He could quietly wait and see what 
He on whom he had cast his burden would do. 
He said nothing more to his wife on the subject. 
A few days after she came to him, her spirit 
being greatly contrited, and told him that the 
Lord had opened her eyes and softened her 
stony heart. She now saw the darkness and 
wildness of the notions she had entertained, how 
they had estranged her from him, her beloved 
husband, and from everything that is good, but 


especially from the Lord Jesus, in whom, in 
her darkness, she could sce no beauty or 
comeliness. A few days after, the daughter also 
saw the error of her ways, and came to bow 
dewn before that very Saviour whom she had 
lately despised and rejected. ‘“ Now,” added 
the man, “I am prepared very tenderly to feel 
for your friends, under the trial that has come 
over them, by the influence of the spirit of 
antichrist and bis emissaries; but let them be 
engaged with faith and fervency of soul to look 
to the Lord, who is able to bring deliverance 
to them.” Of this remark Stephen Grellet 
says: “ This is a word of counsel in season; I 
wish all could hear it and attend to it.” 


ee  ———e 


LIFE" OF STEPHEN GRELLET. 
(Continued from page 215.) 


“Congenies, 10th. I left Marseilles early 
yesterday for this place, after having a refresh- 
ing opportunity, in the Lord’s presence, with 
some of those whose hearts he has visited by 
his Spirit, in that city. There is in these parts 
a small body of people professing with Friends. 
They appear to have existed long before they 
had any knowledge of our religious Society in 
England, and to have embraced some of the 
same Christian principles and testimonies. I 
have seen ancient records in manuscript, by 
which it is shown that at various periods, they 
suffered great persecutions under the Papal 
powers, some of them being tortured, and put 
to death, amidst excruciating torments. Among 
these sufferers were several very young persons, 
—delicate young women, who, like the ancient 
martyrs, were enabled to endure, through faith 
in Christ Jesus, whatever cruelty could devise, 
rather than yield to Popish superstitions and 
idolatries. ‘They suffered considerably also in 
common with the other Protestants ; I have seen 
copies of some very interesting letters, which 
they wrote to these their fellow Protestants, 
when some of the latter took up arms to repel 
by force, the sword stretched out against them, 
at the instigation of the Church of Rome, du- 
ring the war in France against Protestantism. 
They expostulated with them on account of the 
inconsistency of their conduct with their Chris- 
tian profession, showing them how far they 
were from being gathered under the standard 
of Christ, the Prince of Peace,—whilst io their 
warlike proceedings they did unto others, when 
they had an opportunity, the very things they 
complained that they did unto them,—they 
plundered, they destroyed; whereas the ser- 
vants of the Lord must not fight, but must be 
even like their Master, render good for evil, 
love them that persecute them, and not 
avenge themselves. Thus they maintained a 
faithtul testimony against war ; they objected to 
oaths also, and recognized silent worship, and a 
ministry that proceeds from the influence of the 
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23d. I went back to Codognan, visited again 
the few Friends there, and reached Congenies 
that night. 

24th: Attended their week day meeting in 
silence. 

Next day had another precious meeting at 
Paradon’s, two miles beyond St. Hypolite. It 
being First-day, and notice having gone before, 
people came to it from six to twelve miles dis- 
tance. Many very tender seeking persons re- 
side on these mountains, where the Lord has 
had a precious seed for ages; they have great- 
ly suffered in the times of persecution. The 
same evening I had another very large meeting 
in the town of Ganges. The streets were 
thronged with people, round the house, but 
they were very quiet. The Gospel flowed free- 
ly towards them, and many hearts were open to 
receive it. It was atime to be had in lasting 
remembrance; for the Lord’s grace and power 
were exalted, and many, with tears, acknow- 
ledged it. 

The following morning we returned to St. 
Hypolite, where, also, feeling my mind engaged 
to have a meeting, a place was provided. It 
was thought sufficient to contain the people, 
being a pretty large room; but it seemed as if 
all the inhabitants of the town had turned out. 
The whole house was filled, and a very large 
number stood in the street, in a quiet becoming 
manner. I had taken my seat near the window, 
a very convenient place to be heard both in the 
house, and in the street. For some time [ sat 
under great distress of mind, yet, at the same 
time, the love of God, through Christ, flowed 
in my heart towards the people. Abiding un- 
der it, I felt the Lord’s power to rise over all, be- 
lieving that whatever trial might come upon me, 
He would support me even unto death. Then 
{ thought I felt his word of command to preach 
unto the multitude Christ, with his sltetbaten 
and Divine offices; when, on hearing some 
bustle through the crowd towards the door, 
Louis Majolier, who sat by me, whispered to 
me, ‘Tbe Commissary of Police is coming.’ I 
so felt the Lord’s power, that I answered him, 
‘Fear not, only be quiet.” The Commissary 
then drawing near to me said, ‘Are you the 
person that is going to preach?’ I replied, 
‘It may be so, please to sit down.’ On which, 
taking me by the collar of the coat, he said, 
‘You must follow me to the Mayor, when & 
answered, ‘I may not detain thee long, please to 
take a seat a little while’—on which 1 began to 
speak to the people, as the Lord gave me. He 
stood amazed, keeping hold of me, as I spoke, 
till at last, he said, ‘1 go and make my report,’ 
and then he retired. I continued preaching tothe 
people, who all kept quiet, not moved at all by 
what passed. Indeed, on the contrary, when 
the Commissary, on his way to the door, passing 
by some soldiers who were in the meeting. room, 
ordered them to go and take me, they answered, 


































Divine Spirit and depends not on human ac- 
quirements. They did not know of the exist- 
ence of our Society in England and in America, 
till the time of the American Revolution and 
the war which in consequence arose between 
England and France. A Friend of Falmouth, 
in England, had shares in several vessels. The 
other owners, not being members of our Society, 
concluded to arm those vessels. He remon- 
strated in vain against it. These ships made 
several prizes upon the French. His portion of 
the prizes was given him, but as he could not 
conscientiously take an active part in the war, 
so neither could he share in any emolument 
arising from it; on the restoration of peace, 
therefore, he sent one of his sons to Paris, who, 
by public advertisements in the papers, &c., 
stated that the owners of certain vessels that 
had been captured by the vessels in which he 
had a share, should, on their application to him, 
receive their respective portions of the proceeds 
of the prizes; at the same time giving his 
reasons why, as a Christian and a member of 
the religious Society of Friends, he could not 
share in gains arising from war. This state- 
ment coming to the knowledge of the little 
body here, they deputed a few of their number 
to go to London to confer with Fricnds there. 
They rejoiced to find that the Lord had so large 
a body, both there, and in America, maintain- 
ing the same religious testimonies as themselves. 
After that period they were visited by some of 
our Friends;—G. Dillwyn, Sarah Grubb, Mary 
Dudley and their companions were the first, 
then William Savery and David Sands, and 
last, Richard Jordan. But these dear Friends, 
not speaking the French language, at least very 
imperfectly, had not a very full opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with them. 
17th. I continue diligently engaged among 
the little flock in this village. I have had re- 
ligious opportunities in every one of their fam- 
ilies, also several meetings for Divine worship 
among them, and with the inhabitants at large, 
who are Roman Catholics and Protestants. 
There is great openness among them. 
19th. Codognan. Yesterday morning, on 
my way to this place, I had a meeting at Muse, 
a small village. In the afternoon and this 
morning I visited the few families of those un- 
der our name here, who are in a weak state. 
21st. St. Gilles. I came here last evening 
and found about ten families of professors under 
our name. I have had two meetings with 
them. 
22d. I came to Vauvert, where reside a few 
families of professors under the name of Friends. 
T had a meeting with them and others, about 
two hundred persons. Two priests and one of 
the professors of the college at Montpelier 
were present; the latter was much tendered 
under the solemn truths of the Gospel, given 
me to unfold. 
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‘We e cannot disturb a man thus onananllt I 
continued about an hour to speak to the people, 
as the Lord enabled me; for he was with us, 
his love and power were felt by many, whose 
spirits were greatly contrited; the Divine wit- 
ness reached their hearts. Having taken my | 
seat, and now feeling myself clear, the meeting | 
concluded, when I judged it expedient to go} 
immediately to the Mayor’s office, to see if he 
wanted anything of me; several persons accom- 
panied me. Not finding him there, I was pro- 
ceeding to his house, when I met the Commis- 
sary, who began to threaten me with imprison- 
ment, and with heavy fines upon those who were 
at the meeting. We went together with him to 
the Mayor’s house; he not being then at home, 
we waited a considerable time for his return. 
In the meanwhile, many people, out of concern 
for me, others from curiosity, were gathered about 
to see the end of this. At last, when the Mayor 
returned, the Commissary went to him to make 
his own representations, which prepossessed 
him against us, so that when we came in, see- 
ing me with my hat on, he put on a pretty 
angry countenance; but L, in a mild, respectful 
manner, gave him some of my reasons for thus 
appearing covered. I had hardly given my ex- 
planation, when, with a placid countenance, he 
said,‘ know some ‘thing of the Society of Friends, 
and their manners.’ “Then, making me sit by 
him, in presence of the people now collected, he 
inquired into the object of my present engage- 
ments, which led to the unfolding of the re- 
ligious principles of our Society, and various 
Christian testimonies ; after which, in presence 
of all, he read audibly the translation in French 
of my certificates, and heard my account of the 
care extended by our Society towards their 
ministers, when thus going abroad as ambas- 
sadors for Christ. He said after that, ‘I am 
sorry you have been disturbed; had I been 
here it would not have been so. If you wish 
to have any more meetings, I shall have care 
taken that every arrangement be made, and 
nobody will disturb you.’ I accepted his 
civility, and we parted; his heart was open 
towards me. I left with him several books, in 
French, on religious subjects, which he kindly 
accepted; and the next day, on my way to 
Quissac, another town, a messenger, sent by his 
wife, overtook me, requesting that if I could 
spare some more of our books for some of their 
friends, it would oblige her. Among the books 
I gave were Penn’s Rise and Progress of 
Friends, his Maxims, No Cross, No Crown, and 
some tracts I had printed at Nismes; among 
others the short account of our principles and 
Christian testimonies, &e. The name of the 
Mayor is Laperouse. 

At Quissac, where I arrived that afternoon, 
the people were very ready in making way for 
my having a meeting among them, and as no 
room large enough to accommodate them could 
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| be found, it was concluded to have the meeting 


out of doors. It was a fine, serene evening. 


| They made choice of an orchard surrounded by 
| high walls, which they seated, placing lanterns 


in the trees, in which also many persons kad 
taken their station. There were thought to be 
about one thousand five hundred persons col- 
lected. 1 have seldom known a more solemn 
stillness prevailing in a religious meeting than 
we witnessed there. It was a time of very 
precious visitation of the Lord to this people; 
the Gospel descended upon them us the dew on 
the tender grass. The Lord has a precious 
seed in these parts. These are the plants I 
had felt so much for when in America, which 
the Lord now enables me to visit, making me, 
his poor servant, an itstrument in his hands, 
to water them; may they not be satisfied to be 
brought under the convictions of the Truth, but 
yield obedience thereto. 

I returned through Fontanaise, and had an- 
other refreshing season with a few there, and 
then came back to Congenies, having during 
the last six days travelled mostly on foot ; for 

e had but a small mule for three of us. The 
wien was very warm, but the Lord has 
strengthened me for the service, and is also my 
soul’s rejoicing. I returned to Congenies in 
time to have an evening meeting with Friends 
and others. 

10th mo. 6th. Proposing to depart from 
Congenies to-morrow, | have spent the day in 
paying many solemn parting visits, and this 
evening, | have had one more meeting with this 
little flock. Our spirits were contrited together, 
and once more refreshed in the Lord’s presence, 
prostrated before our blessed Redeemer, in 
gratitude, that to the last, we were favored to 
feel the extension of his love. This is a hard 
parting to many of us, to some of the dear 
young people especially, in whom I hope the 
seed of the kingdom of Christ has taken some 
root. May the Lord water it, and | cause it 
to bring forth fruit to his own praise ! 

Stephen Grellet now felt at liberty to leave 
Languedoc, and early next morning proceeded 
on his way to Montpellier. Many of the in- 
habitants of Congenies, and most of the “ little 
flock,” who had been, more especially, the ob- 
jects of his Christian labors, accompanied him 
some distance on the road ; “the dear people 
seemed as if they could’ not part with him, 
and, having once more supplicated before the 
sacred footstool, imploring the Divine blessing 
upon them,” he left them, “ looking after him, 
as long as they could see him.” On arriving 
at Sommieres, in the midst of an annual fair, 
he could neither obtain accommodation at the 
inn, nor a conveyance to take him forwards on 
his journey. Having, therefore, given direc- 
tions for his baggage to be sent after him, he 
set off on foot, “staff in hand, like a poor 
pilgrim,” and reached Montpellier, a distance of 
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about twenty miles, late in the evening. Hej What law, whether it emanate from Rome, or 
spent one day in that city. “T hrough the’ Naples, or Florence, cun tie the tongue and seal 
medium of D’ Encontre, the professor I met | the heart of a man who has found for himself the 
with at Vauvert,”’ he remarks, “I was intro- | preci iousness of Jesus, and desires that others 
duced to a few religious persons, and have had | may know the joyful tidings too? Is not C hris- 
a solemn and satisfactory meeting among some | tianity, as Dr. Chalmers delighted to expound, 
of the people.”’ the most aggressive power in ‘the universe ? 
te toceetinnet) Still the fact remains that men who had had 
ee eS a no intercourse with fellow-Christians, who were 
ITALY AWAKENING UNDER THE BIBLE. unaware of the existence of Protestant Churches 
J. R. McDougal, Pastor of the Free Scotch; in England or Italy, but who, in God’s provi- 
Church in Florence, gives the following inter-' dence, “had got a copy of that book which makes 
esting statement of the religious condition and ‘wise unto salvation, and were studying its sacred 
prospects of Italy :-— | page with pleasure and profit, when come upon 
“Of late God has been pouring out his by their parish priest or informed against by 
Spirit from the hills of the Waldenses to the their neighbors, were sent to prison for three or 
valleys of Tuscany.. Another day of grace has six months of endurance vile. 
dawned on that land which refused the Gospel| In contrast to all this, observe what are the 
at the hands of Paul, and has been the prey of circumstances of Central Italy now, with its 
every powerful invader ever since. M’Crie| 12,000,000 inhabitants. Why, it is wholly 
narrates, with thrilling interest, the promising | open to the influences of the Gospel. The 
evangelical movement in Italy three hundred | priest, who acted as censor at the Tuscan Cus- 
years ago, when the fires of the Inquisition|tom House, and prevented the entrance, not 
were permitted to root out a flourishing work | only of the ‘smallest package of Bibles, but also 
of God, which was principally confined, how- | of many other books which we don’t reckon 
ever, to the upper and educated classes. he | vesy evangelical, but which were far too en- 
present revival is going on among the working-| lightening for the subjects of despotic rule, has 
classes of Tuscany, and judging from all history,; been removed. The Bible is no longer a con- 
and reasoning from all experience, there is traband article. Boxes of Bibles and evangeli- 
more likelihood that it will widen and deepen | cal books cross the frontier at every entrance. 
till it leaven the higher ranks of society than} The Grand Duke and his persecuting rule have 
that any movement beginning among the higher gone, never, we trust, to return again. Should 
circles should penetrate the masses of the com-|any wishap occur, it is resolved that as many 
munity. Persecution and exile have not pre-|‘seeds,’ as Bibles were called in the days of 
vented the gracious work from advancing,! per-ecution and letter-opening at the post-office, 
though they have enforced silence hitherto on | shall be scattered over the virgin soil as_possi- 
the tongues and pens of its friends. For ten| ble, which God may bless at some future time. 
years past the Bible, though a prohibited book,| These books are being vended from café to 
has been brought into Italy for the converts by | café, and house to house in Florence, Bologna, 
those who judged the laws of King Jesus of| Leghorn, and all the other towns of the new 
higher authority than those of grand duke, or | constitutional kingdom, as well as from hamlet 
king, or Vatican prince. For ten years the na- | to hamlet in the smiling valleys and outlying 
tive church, like another church of the Cata-j| agricultural districts of Tuscauy and the Ro- 
combs, has convened in silence, in faith, in| magna. Some of these colporteurs, peregrinat- 
tears. The brethren met in small numbersand|ing trom the Mediterranean to the Adriatic, 
in quiet corners, with no church bell to an-|and from the Alps to the confines of the States 
nounce that the gates of the house of God were | of the Church, are fortified, under a Sardinian 
thrown open, with no hymn of praise tu express | law passed in the year 1853, with a permission 
their lively gratitude to God, but in greatest | as venders of religious books, while others have 
secrecy and in continual fear of the police. but a simple passport from the prefect of their 
So severe was the late régime that although | native town 
eighteen months ago there were well known ‘to| It isa very encouraging circumstance that 
be about 10,000 Bible-readers and 300 church-| not one of these meu, during the last year 
members in and around Florence—the focus of | —and there have been between twenty and 
this evangelical movement—there were men in| thirty at work—have been maltreated by the 
prison at that very time for having in their | common people, who receive the Bible gladly. 
possession a copy of the Bible. Doubtless some The priests have managed, at times, to prevent 
of the imprisoned brethren had held small a sale in certain villages ; while in others, acting 
meetings in their kitchens or workshops, and {through the authorities, they have had a col- 
thereby had laid themselves open to the charge | porteur’s stock arrested. Petty annoyances of 
and crime, if crime it is, of propagandism, as} this kind were to be expected. But the men 
who does not who has received into his own | themselves have carried on their operations as 
soul the living and life-giving truth of God? | scatheless as if they had been laboring in our 
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home-lands. Two large depots, as rallying 
centers for the colporteurs, have been set up in 
Florence. They are advertised in the daily 
papers, and meet with no hindrance on the part 
of the Government. One is for Bibles, under 
the auspices and at the expense of the London 
Bible Society. As that noble Society—for a 
reason which we all respect—circulates the 
Bible and the Bible only, and as there are 
many other useful works, another depot was 
established in the leading thoroughfare of 
Florence, and contains all the evangelical 
treatises of Ryle and Malan, M’Crie, D’Au- 
bigné, Monod, ete., which have been translated 
into Italian, together with native evangelical 
works by Paleareo and others. They form a 
large collection of some two hundred treatises 
in all, and being printed at London, New York, 
Genoa, Turin, Naples, Malta, Trieste, and a 
multitude of other places, show how many 
friends poor Italy has had, and how many pray- 
ing hearts and working hands have been labor- 
ing to bring about, with God’s blessing, the 
opening for usefulness which we now rejoice in. 
You will doubtless desire to know some facts 
connected with the circulation of the Scriptures. 
This work has been so extensive and irregular, 
every willing hand having been pressed into the 
service in town and country, among domestics 
and peasants, that statistics could with difficulty 
be compiled. Here, however, are two facts. 
The Bible depot, in January and February 
last, sent forth some 1500 Bibles from its stores. 
The four colporteurs supported by the Edin- 
burgh Bible Society sold, during the first six 
months of this year, 1,277 copies. Those were 
not given away, but sold and accounted for. 
The plan pursued in connection with many 
Indian Missions, of giving away Bibles and 
tracts for nothing, is not adopted in Italy. 
There is no society at home wealthy enough or 
willing enough to cover the expense of indis- 
criminate distribution ; and though there were, 
the principle would not be earried out, for it 
affords no test whatever of the desire on the 
part of the peoples of Central Italy to possess 


_the Scriptures. No doubt a strong political 


feeling prevails among many purchasers. They 
desire the Bible because they know it gives no 
countenance to the precepts or the practices of 
Papal Rome. They know, too, that it has made 
Great Britain and America famous among the 
nations. No doubt it has been put upon the 
table of many a literary man from mere curiosity, 
that he may compare the lofty strains of Isaiah 
with the poetry of Dante and Boccaccio. But 
there are many besides these, whose longings 
are met, whose desires are satisfied in the simple 
perusal of the story of Calvary. Travellers 
ranging over the country have come upon hum- 
ble workmen late in the evening, neither in 
hed nor at the café, but occupied with the 
Bible. Others have found readers of the Serip- 



















tures, earnestly intent on its study, lying on the 
banks of the Arno and the other classic streams 
of Italy. God grant that, in the dearth of 
spiritual laborers for this great harvest, the Holy 
Spirit may be given to those who have no hu- 
man teacher to guide their feet into the paths 
of peace. May He, who teacheth savingly and 
to profit, open the Scriptures to them, and lead 
them from the error of their ways to the service 
of the living God.”—Am. and For. Christian 
Union. 


8 = 


HAPPY NANCY'S SECRET, O8, CONFIDENCE IN 
GOD. 


There once lived in an old brown cottage a 
solitary woman. She was some thirty years of 
age, tended her little garden, knit and spun for 
a living. She was known everywhere, from 
village to village, by the name of “ Happy 
Nancy.” She had no money, no family, no 
relatives; and was half blind, quite lame, and 
very crooked. ‘There was no comeliness in her, 
and yet there, in that homely deformed body, 
the great God, who loves to bring strength out 
of weakness, had set His royal seal. 

“Well, Naucy, singing again,’ would the 
chance visitor say, as he stopped at her door. 

“QO yes, I’m forever at it.” 

“| wish you'd tell me your secret, Nancy— 
you are all alone, you work hard, you have 
nothing very pleasant surrounding you, what is 
the reason you're so happy /” 

“ Perhaps its because | haven’t got anybody 
but God,” replied the good creature, looking 
up. ‘ Yousee rich folks, like you, depend upoa 
their families and their houses: they’ve got to 
think of their business, of their wives and 
children, and then they’re always mighty afraid 
of troubles ahead. 1 a’nt got anything to 
trouble myself about, you see, ’cause I leave it 
all to the Lord. 1 think, well, if he can keep 
this great world in such good order; the sun 
rolling day after day, and the stars a shining 
night after night; make my garden things come 
up the same, season after season, He can 
sartainly take care of such a poor simple thing 
as Lam; and so, you see, I leave it all to the 
Lord, and the Lord takes care of me.” 

“Well, but, Nancy, suppose a frost should 
come after your fruit trees are all in blossom, 
and your little plants out, suppose 

“ But I don’t suppose; | never can suppose ; 
I don’t want to suppose, except that the Lord 
will do everything right. That’s what makes 
yon people unhappy; you're all the time sup- 
posing. Now, why can’t you wait till the 
suppose comes, as [ do, and then make the 
best of it?” 

“Ah! Nancy, it’s pretty certain you'll get to 
heaven, while many of us, with all our worldly 
wisdom, will have to stay out.” 

“ [here you’re at it again,” said Nancy, 
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shaking her head; “always looking out for There is wath reason to rm that at various 


some black cloud. Why, if I was you, I'd, periods of our religious Society, and in some 
keep the devil at arms’ length, instead of taking 


©|not very remote, low and inadequate views of 
him right into my heart ; he'll do youa despe- ili, Mla a teaihtaiien af 
rate sight of mischief” the obligation belonging to the institution o 


She was right. Wedo take the demon ofjone day in seven for these high purposes, with 
care, of distrust, of melancholy foreboding, of 
ingratitude, right into our hearts. We canker 
every pleasure with this gloomy fear of coming 
ill; we seldom trust that blessings will enter, 
or hail them when they come. Instead of that, 
we smother them under the blanket of appre- 
hension, and choke them with our mistrust. 

It would be well for us to imitate Happy 
Nancy, and “never suppose.” If you see a 

cloud, don’t suppose it’s going to rain; if you 

see a frown, don’t suppose a scolding will fol- 
low; do whatever your hand finds to do, and 
there leave it. Be more child-like toward your 
Heavenly Father; believe in His love; learn 
to confide in his wisdom, and not in your own; 
and above all, “wait till the suppose comes, 
and then make the best of it.” Depend upon 
it, earth would seem an Eden if you would 
follow Happy Nancy’s rule, and never give 
place in your bosom to imaginary evils. 


What is it to cast the care on God? 
Is it to keep the heaviest load, 

And lay some trifling weight aside, 
Still taking thought for every hour, 
As if the Lord’s providing power 
Were still unknown, untried ? 


a corresponding weak and unsound condition of 

























the members, have prevailed amongst us. It 
will be readily admitted that there can be no 
actual sacredness or holiness of one day of the 
week above another. The constant revolution 
of the earth on its axis, producing a never-end- 
ing succession of moments, sufficiently indicates 
that they are all alike in their nature. 

But when we say with Barclay that “ we know 
no moral obligation, by the fourth command or 
elsewhere, to keep the first day of the week more 
than any other,” we by no means assert that we 
are not bound to observe, morally and religiously, 
one of the seven days of each week. The expres- 
sion should convey merely the idea that there 
is no inherent holiness in the First-day over the 
other days of the week. It bas, however, with 
results already alluded to, been construed to 
mean that we are under no moral obligation 
to keep First-day as a day of rest and wor- 
ship, but are to do so because we believe it was 


—From the Christian Treasury. |the practice of the Apostles and early Chris- 
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tians. To say that we observe and regard First- 
day because it is the day peculiarly set apart by 
the primitive Christians, and by the generality 
PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MO. 15, 1860. |of Christians at the present time, for religious 
retirement and the performance of public wor- 


THE PROPER OBSERVANCE oF THE First|Ship to Almighty God, is not coming to the 


DAY OF TH* WEEK.—Our present number con- 
tains an important Report on this subject, pre- 
pared by a Committee of Indiana Yearly Meet- 
ing, and “fully united with and adopted” by 
that meeting. Ten thousand copies, in addition 
to the number attached to the Minutes, were 
directed to be printed for general distribution. 
This subject is inseparably connected with 
the religious state and progress of individuals 
and communities. As, on the one hand, a neg 
lect of the proper observance of First-day, and 
a low state of morals, mutually result from and 
depend upon each other, so a truly prosperous 
condition of any religious soviety will always be 


root and ground of the question, nor placing it 
under the high authority from whence are de- 
rived its power and efficiency. If the setting 
apart of First-day for religious observance is of 
mere human invention and expediency, the 
principle which prevents Friends from observ-. 
ing “ fasts and feast-days and times, and other 
human injunctions and institutions relative to 
the worship of God,” would apply in this case, 
and prevent them from uniting in the uses and 
services to whieh they acknowledge this day is 
specially appropriated. 

We will conclude these brief remarks with 
the clear and safe exposition of the subject by 
the author of “ Thoughts on Habit and Disci- 
pline :” 


found in connection with the serious and full 
exercise of the duties appertaining to First-day 
as a day for rest from worldly engagements, and 
for the performance of public Divine worship, 
and acts of Christian charity and benevolence. 


“Far, indeed, am 1 from pleading for the 
actual sicredness of any one day of the week 
above another, or for that legal and ceremonial 
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strictness with which this institution was ob-|Ind., on the 1st of last month, Exisua PARKER to 


served under the law of Moses. [ fully allow 
that, so far as that law was either civil or cere- 
monial, it is now abolished, and therefore not 
obligatory on Christians. Nevertheless, [ am 
clearly of the judgment that the setting apart 
of every seventh day, for the blessed purposes 
of rest and worship, is a divine institution— 
one which originated in God’s own Sabbath 
after the creation, when he blessed and _ hal- 
lowed the seventh day of rest after the six days 
of action—one which, in point of authority, 
pervades all time, and attaches to the whole 
family of man. . * * a 

Let us, then, carefully cherish, both in our- 
selves and in those under our care, a reverent 
regard for the provision which the Creator has 
thus wereifully made, for the relief and help 
both of our bodies and souls—for the winding 
up of a frame work, which may well be com- 
pared to the delicate machinery of a watch or 
clock; and let this weekly recurring day, be 
habitually devoted to waiting on the Lord.” 

senegal asia 

Tue UsE OF Topacco.—It is stated in for- 
eign journals, that the pupils of the Polytechnic 
School in Paris recently furnished some curious 
statistics in relation to the use of tobacco. Di- 
viding the young men into groups—the smokers 
and the non-smokers—it was shown that the 
smokers proved themselves, in the various ex- 
In the 


successive ordeals through which the students 


aminations, far inferior to the others. 


have had to pass in the College, the average 
rank of the smokers had constantly and not 
inconsiderably fallen below that of the non- 
smokers. So many complaints of the injurious 
effects, physical and mental, of the use of to- 
baceo on the students of the French Colleges 
generally, have been made to the Minister of 
Public Instruction, that it is said he is about to 
prohibit the introduction of the deleterious ar- 
ticle, in any form, into the schools of France. 


———___- +~0e—- 


Marriep, on the 25th of 10th mo. last, at Friends’ 
Meeting House, East Vassalboro’, Maine, Cuaruzs C. 
Wiystow, son of Daniel and Irene Winslow, of 
Fairfield, Maine, to Lusanna G. Frye, daughter of 
Isaiah and Mary Frye, of Vassalboro’. 

, At the same place, on the 14th of last 
month, James H. Coox, son of Daniel and Elizabeth 
T. Cook, of Unity, Maine, to OLrve W., daughter of 


Stephen and Hannah P. Nichols, late of Vassalboro’, 
deceased. 


, At Friends’ Meeting, Concord, Wayne Co., 
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Exmina Knicut—both of that vicinity, and members 
of Dover Monthly Meeting of Friends. 





-~<er- 


Diep, on the 16th of 9th mo. last, Gasrign WIL- 
tits, in the 90th year of his age; a member of Hin- 
kle’s Creek Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


, Near Westfield, Hamilton Co., Ind., on the 
18th of 7th mo. last, Desoran Moore, in the 36th 
year of her age; a member of Westfield Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. 

She was favored to bear her illness with great 
patience, and the summons, though unexpected to 
her friends at the time, we humbly trust found her 
not unprepared. The Saviour whom she loved was 
with her in the hour of death. 


, At Indianapolis, Ind., on the 18th of 10th 
mo. last, BarctAy Moors, in the 30th year of his 
age; a member of Greenwood Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, Hamilton Co., Ind. 


, In the 2d mo. last, at Fayette, Fayette Co., 
Iowa, (where she had removed with her husband 
from Rollin Monthly Meeting, Mich.,) Anica, wife 
of Warner Aylsworth, in the 60th year of her age. 


, At Vassalboro’, Maine, on the 6th of 10th 
mo. last, Aptian NewnAtt, aged about 81 years; an 
Elder of Vassalboro’ Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

It was the lot of this dear friend to pass through 
much mental conflict at different periods of his life, 
and at times he labored under much depression of 
spirits ; but, through the abounding love and mercy 
of God in Christ Jesus, his closing moments were 
calm and peaceful. 


, On the 15th of 11th mo. last, at the residence 
of her step-father, Nathan Wasson, Marcsret ANN 
Morais, in the 21st year of her age; a member of 
Milford Monthly Meeting of Friends, Wayne Co., 
Indiana. 

Truly might it be said—‘‘ Her adorning was that 
of a meek and quiet spirit.”’ From memoranda 
found after her decease, fervent were her desires 
‘*that she might become a child of God.”’ On being 
asked during her illness if the retrospect of her past 
blameless life would do anything for her, she quick- 
ly replied—‘‘ Nothing but the blood of Jesus can 
wash away my sins; whenI feel tossed and weary 
with pain, I look to Jesus, and all is peace; ’tis 
wonderful! so wonderful!’’ At another time—‘‘I 
feel as though I could throw up my arms and ask 
my Heavenly Father to take me, but I must wait 
His time; I feel quite ready, and want you all to 
meet me in Heaven.’’ 


, Suddenly on the 20th of Eleventh month, 
Joun T. Trora, son of Samuel F. Troth, aged 27 
years ; amember of Burlington Monthly Meeting, N.J. 

It is believed that he was daily concerned to walk 
in the Light of the Lord; circumspect even to jeal- 
ousy, in the watch he set upon the door of his lips 
and in the guard he placed upon his actions. Truth- 
ful, scrupulously just, merciful, gentle to all, he in- 
spired unlimited confidence in those with whom he 
had dealings, and thus, though very unobtrusive, he 
adorned the doctrine of which he made profession ; 
and the fragrance of his memory has, since his re- 
moval, caused the truth to be well spoken of. 

Our beloved friend left his peaceful home in health, 
on the morning of his decease; and whilst employed 
in his business avocation, the sudden caving of a 
bank of earth and stone, so injured him that his 
death speedily followed. 

Many recent incidents and passages of his conver- 
sation, now seal the conviction that he was ready for 
the coming of his Lord. 
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Diep, In St. Albans, Somerset Co., Me., on the 17th 
of Tenth mo. last. Danizet Macoon, in the 79th year 
of his age; a member of St. Albans Monthly Meeting. 
He became a member of the Society of Friends by | 
convincement, and in 1823 moved with his family to 
St. Albans, being the first Friend that settled there. | 
When a few more families had settled near, they re- 
quested the privilege of holding a Friends’ Meeting, 
which was allowed, and it grew to a Monthly Meeting. 
When he was visited by his last illness, which lasted 
about nine months, he was confirmed in the belief 
that his end was near. In looking back on the past 
he saw so many sins of omission and commission, he 
became deeply concerned lest he should, at last, come 
short of his soul’s salvation. In the course of many 
deep exercises and baptisms, he requested all the 
living members to intercede with the Father of mercies 
on his behalf, that he might be enabled by faith to be- 
hold the Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of 
the world; and as he became willing to abide the 
turning of the Lord’s hand upon him, he obtained an 
evidence that his prayer was heard, and he was made 
to exclaim: ‘‘ Sweet Jesus ! I know that my Redeemer | 
lives!’? At another time as his son entered the room, 
he exclaimed with emphasis: ‘‘ Jesus Christ is Son 
of the Living God.’’? His mind became centred in 
the divine will in regard to life or death, and he 
quietly passed away. | 


, at Addison, on the 6th of 11th month, 1860, 
Meripan CocsELL, a member of Rollin Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends, Mich., aged nearly 80 years. In 
early life she became convinced of the Truth, as pro- 
fessed by Friends, and was received a member of | 
Galway Monthly Meeting, N. Y. when in her 20th 
year. After the death of her husband (Isaiah Cog- 
sell,) in 1817, many duties and cares devolving upon 
her, the uprightness and strict integrity of her char- 
acter shone conspicuously, and evinced to surround- 
ing beholders, that she was endeavoring to follow the 
precepts of her Saviour, ‘‘to do unto others as she 
would that they should do unto her.’’ During the 
peculiar trials which the society passed through at 
one time, she stood firm through all, manifesting to 
the world that she was not ashamed to acknowledge 
Christ before men. 

As the frailties of age increased upon her, she was 
wont to speak with composure of her coming disso- 
lution, remarking many times the last few months 
of her life, that her time here was short, that she 
would soon be done with all things here below, ex- 
pressing thankfulness for the many blessings she re- 
ceived, and realizing the fulfilment of the promise, 
that they that trust in Him shall not want any good 
thing. Her last illness was of short duration, and 
the quiet, resigned state of mind she manifested was 
instructive to all around her. Her bright example 
still lives, and it may truly be said, ‘‘ she being dead, 
yet speaketh.”’ 
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AMERICAN ANNUAL MONITOR. 


Encouraged by the favor with which the ‘‘ American 
Annual Monitor ’’ has been received by Friends, it is 
the intention of the Committee regularly to vontinue 
its publication. Material for the forthcoming num- 
ber should be forwarded without delay. It is de- 
signed to be a complete record of the deaths which 
may have occurred among our members in this coun- 
try during the current year. Communications may 
be addressed to 
Witit1am Woop, 389 Broadway, 
MarsuAL.tL, Dickinson & Co., 83 Beekman St., or 
Rosr. Linptey Murray, 65 Broad St. 

New York, 12mo, Ist, 1860. 





ON POISONS IN 


Dr. A. A. Hays, State Assayist of Massachu- 
setts, declares that, from a somewhat extended 
analytical observation on spirits produced from 


ALCOHOLIC SPIRITS. 


grain in this country, he can fiod no good reason 


for the statement that poisonous bodies, especi- 
ally strychnine, exist in them. But he has 
made another discovery of perhaps a more alarm- 
ing character, viz : 

Newly distilled spirits, of the most common 
kind, often contain salts of copper, of lead or 
tin, derived from the condensers in which the 
vapors are reduced toa fluid form. The quan- 
tity of copper salt contained in the bulk usually 
taken as a draught, is sufficient to produce the 
minor effects of “metallic poisoning ; the cumu- 
lative character of these poisons may even lead 
to fatal consequences. 

The knowledge of this fact he views as highly 
important to the physician who, in attending on 
a patient accustomed to the use of distilled 
spirits, and suspecting: the existence of poison 
in the spirits used, may notice the symptoms of 
metallic poisoning, and interpose his aid in pre- 
venting a fatal termination. 

These numerous facts which are thus brought 
to light by our scientific men, strengthen us 
more and more in our fundamental principle of 
total abstinence from all intoxicating liquors as 
a beverage. For whether it is strychnine used 
in the manufacture, or metallic poison contrac- 
ted from the condensers, there is sure destruc- 
tion of health and life. ‘The use of poisons, it 
has been affirmed and supposed, has been chiefly 
in the manufacture of brandies and cordials out 
of pure whisky, and these poisons, without a 
drop of the juice of the grape, are sold at an 
enormous profit. This is seen in the wine- 
makers’ and brewers’ receipts.— Am. Tem Union. 


+ ~<+)8> 


DISCOVERY OF A MANUSCRIPT OF THE ‘TIME 


OF DAVID. 


In the year 1858 a Theban mountaineer dis- 
covered in a hill, called by the Arabs Shin-abd- 
el-Gourna, a tomb cut out ‘of the rock, in which 
he found a mummy case with a gold spread 
eagle and a golden asp; also a tablet of green 
stone, a box with four canupi of oriental alabas- 
ter, and on the side of a magnificent mummy 
with a gilded mask and a large gilded scarabeus 
of porcelain on its breast, a most remarkable 
papyrus scroll, five feet long and ten inches wide, 
written in the finest hieratic and hieroglyphic 
characters. The four jars were sold to Lord 
Henry Scott, a young Englishman. The mask 

was purchased by a captain who purchased and 
sold antiquities at Thebes, and was transferred 
by him to the French consular agent at that 
place, and may be now either in his possession 
or in the museum at Paris. The papyrus, as 
also the scarabseus, the tablet and the eagle, 
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came into the hands of George A. Stone, Esq., 
of Roxbury, Mass., then travelling in Egypt. 
Mr. Stone sent copies and photographs of the 
papyrus to several Kgyptologists in New York, 
who attempted its translation, but failed, because 
they were only acquainted with Champollion’s 
system. Finally, Mr. Stone sent a photographic 
copy to Professor G. Seyffarth, of St. Louis, Mo., 
having been informed that this gentleman had 
published, in the year 1833 and 1835, the key 
to the Egyptian literature and to the ancient 
astronomical inscriptions and monuments. This 
savant, the author of the “ Summary of Recent 
Discoveries,” ete., New York, 1857, and a large 
number of other works, has just published the 


translations and explanations, as requested of 
him, in the Translations of the Academy of 


Science of St. Louis for the year 1859, (pp. 527 
-569), with sixteen lithographic plates. The 
biography of Horsebe (the sword of Horus) is 
to be found in the first column of the papyrus, 
and we learn by it that he was the commanding 
general of Pharaoh Shishak I., who slew the 
last king of Manetho’s X XIst dynasty, and sup- 
pressed by his captain the rebels iu five different 
provinces of Egypt. This Shishak I., the head 
of the XXiId dynasty, lived, according to Man- 
etho and the monuments, one hundred and 
twenty-four years previous to Shishak IL., the 
conqueror of Jerusalem (1 Kings 11: 40-14: 
25), in the fifth year of Rehoboam. (944 B.C.) 


Horsebe was, consequently, a contemporary of 


Saul and David, and the papyrus in question 
was written about the year 1050 B. C., or three 
hundred years before the foundation of Rome, 
and is at present two thousand nine hundred 
years old. The residue of this precious manu- 
script contains a religious book of the ancient 
Egyptiaus, and begins with the following sen- 
tences: “ The Book of Hymns for singing the 
glories of Him who made Isis [the earth]; the 
glories of that invisible Being who made Osiris 
[the sun] (the originator of the life of his race ; 
the originator of the life of his nation, and the 
originator of the circle of the solar year with 
its seasons ; the builder of the sacrificial quad- 
rupeds, being convenient for him in his house 
of light, an! ordered by his father, the Lord 
Governor; the originator of the priests fur his 
race in the firmament, and for Adon, the Lord) ; 


who made Meni [the moon] (the originator of 


the flax-seed, of ner own sex, and of spinners 


and weavers for the races in buth the regions of 


Egypt, and also for the makers of cloths for the 
people) ; who made the most holy one, the apo- 
theosed mighty chief of the Crethi [the standing 
army], the warriors of the mighty Egyptians, 
those in the city of the Sun [Thebes], the ecapi- 
tal of the sovereign of Egypt, of the shepherd 
of all born in Egypt and its vicinities, namely, 
the mighty Horsebe.” After this introduction 
a grand hymn begins.— 
N. Y. Evening Post. 
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HOW TO QUIT USING TOBACCO. 


A writer in one of our exchanges, at the 
conclusion of a long article on the evils result- 
ing from the use of tobacco, thus closes: “ It is 
in vain that we detail the various ways, and 
indicate the precise modus operandi in which 
the tobacco-poison ravages the domain of in- 
dividual life, and vitiates society, unless we can 
prescribe a remedy, at least so far as the to- 
bacco sot of the rising generation is concerned. 
Indeed some of those who are in the habitual 
use of the thing, know, by their own experience, 
that it is attainting their life’s blood, and para- 
lyzing their vitality to the very core; and their 
anxious ery is, * What can deliver us from its 
deathful grasp ?’” 

This is a serious question; and if we are to 
draw a precedent from the ill-success of the 
majority who have attempted self-reformation 
in this respect, there is very little ground for 
encouragement. No pen can exaggerate the 
misery of tobacco users, when deprived only 
for a few hours of their customary indulgence, 
be it snuff, or cigar, or quid. And from much 
observation, [ am inclined to regard the habit 
of using tobacco in any form as much more 
difficult to be relinquished thau that of liquor- 
drinking. Not many years ago, about a, dozen 
persons, who had become pledged abstainers 
from all that intoxicates in the shape of alcoholic 
drink, signed also an anti-tobacco pledge. Some 
of them had been reclaimed from excessive 
dram-drinking, and one or two bad _ been 
habitual drinkers in the gutter sense. Every 
one of them has, to this day, religiously kept 
his faith against the seductions of alcoholic 
beverages ; but all, with one exception, soon 
relapsed into the former habit of tobacco using. 

I am of opinion, however, that the difficulty 
is not so great intrinsically as is generally sup- 
posed. The failures to become emancipated 
from so deplorable and degrading a slavery are. 
to a great extent, attributable to a want of 
proper hygienic management. It does indeed 
require, in all cases, a good degree of moral 
firmness; but if the resolve is made on princi- 
ple, and not as a mere experiment, it will gen- 

| erally succeed. Those who conclude to abandon 
ithe habit, provided they do not feel too bad on 
| the trial, will pretty certainly feel bad enough 
‘to relapse into it again. But let the man re- 
,sume for the occasion his whole manhood, and 
he will almost surely triumph. The struggle 
may be terrible, but it will be brief. He may 
feel like death, but he will not die. In a week 
‘or two the severest ordeal may be passed; and 
in a month or two the morbid love may be 
changed to a healthful hate. The sufferer must 
determine to be free indeed, with full and unre- 
served purpose of soul; nor must he seek sub- 
stitutes of any kind. He wants no chamomile 
. flowers, or slippery elm, nor any other chewable 
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article, to keep up the mechanical part of the 
habit. But the degree of suffering may be 
greatly mitigated, and its period materially ab- 
breviated by a suitable regimen. He should, 
first of all, eat only the most bland and simple 
food. He should also take a full tepid or mod- 
erately cool bath, morning and evening. If, at 
any time, the headache is intense, putting the 
feet for a few minutes in warm water, with the 
application of a little cold water to the head, 
will generally relieve at once. In extreme 
cases, a warm bath may be taken at bedtime with 
advantage. A tumbler or two of warm water 
will also sometimes assuage the suffering like a 
charm, especially when connected, as is often 
the case, with weak stomach, indigestion, 
nervous debility, ete. If the patient will. con- 
fine himself for two or three weeks to brown 
bread, or hard crackers, with good baked or 
boiled apples, ad Libitum, and as many rich, 
mealy potatces, baked, boiled, or roasted, as the | 
appetite craves at the regular hours, the pro-| 
cesses of depuration and renovation—and rev- | 
olution as far as the depraved appetency is 
concerned—will be much more speedy and com- 
plete. In this way the veriest tobacco-sot in 
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the most rigorous mathematical computations. 


They all fulfil their rounds with precise exact- 


ness. But it is quite otherwise with the 


aerolite, the aurora borealis, and the shooting 
stars. 


No one can foretell the approaching 
aurora, or compute the coming of the meteor. 
Their irregularity and evanescence prove that 
they do not belong to the system of revolving 
worlds, but that they have their origin within 
the sphere of this planct and in its atmosphere. 

The earth’s orbit is its unchangeable boundary. 
Foreign bodies cannot intrude within the space 
thus designated by the Creator and ruled by the 
unchanging law of gravitation; nor can the 
earth wander beyond the limits thus allotted to 
it, even to the confines of another sphere. It 
holds no communications in space, except with 
the light and heat derived from the sun and 
other heavenly bodies. It revolves in solitary 
grandeur in the pathway marked out for it in 
the beginning of time, and will move on until 
He who made it decrees that “time shall be 
no more.” 

Everything within or upon or around the 
earth is composed of elements existing within 
its sphere. ‘Thus the endless varieties of ani- 





















existence may, in a little time, become one of|mal and vegetable life, the oceans and rivers, 
the best haters of the weed in the wide world. | rocks, minerals and volcanic fires, the fugitive 

I have managed many persons in a similar| splendors of the evening sky, the aurora, the 
manner; and have found them, after a few|lightning and thunder, rain, hail, snow, tem- 
weeks of water-cure training, not only exempt| pests, meteors and shooting stars, are all made 
from all desire to pollute their mouths or noses | up of materials within the solid earth itself, or 
in this ridiculous fashion, but actually disgust-|on its surface, or in its atmosphere. The 
ed with the smell, taste, and even thought of|movements and agitations of these various 
tobacco.” bodies in no way disturb the regularity of the 
earth’s periodical revolutions. 

It is surprising that so vague an apparition 
as a flitting meteor can be gravely considered as 
the commencement of an orb—the formation 
in space of a “ progressive world ’—and that in 
its early movements it should rush through the 

There have been many notices of the recent | fixed orbit of a planet, and, after a brief glitter, 
appearance of meteors, the aurora borealis and| deposit some of its own substance, as chance 
shooting stars; with but few hints, however, as| directs, and then pursue its way, perhaps wan- 
to their origin or real character. It may not| dering back to its own place, (if it can find it,) 
be known to all your readers who have been in-| ultimately to become a planet, and form one of 
terested in them, that they are imagined by some | the revolving bodies of the solar, or of some new 
philosophers to be the initiatory stage uf the | system. 
formation of planets from nebulous matter ex-| If the “ progressing” meteor worlds can leave 
isting in the regions of space. Butit is strange | their own orbit in such rapid succession as the 
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ARE METEORS ASTRONOMICAL 


PHERICAL ? 
[ We need hardly say to the reader of the follow- 


ing paper that it is from a high scientific authority.— 
Eps. Evenine Post. ] 


OR ATMOS- 



















that they should be thus deemed astronomical 
phenomena, while they truly bear no resem- 
blance to the great bodies moving in definite 
orbits, except that they are seen by us in 
the sky. 

The conclusive difference and the distinguish- 
ing test between astronomical and atmospherical 


phenomena are the exact periodical character of | gether and left their primeval abode ? 


the one and the wholly erratic and uncertain 
movements and appearance of the other. Astro- 
nomical bodies—sun, moon, planets, comets— 
are all obedient to periodical law, and the times 
and course of their movements are defined by 





| 


21st of July, the 6th of August and the 8th of 
August, accompanied as those were by their 
courts or satellites, the aurora and shooting stars, 
(569 shooting stars being seen in six hours,) 
does it not threaten confusion and coming chaos 
to the planetary heavens? Where was gravita- 
tion when these “ jostling atoms” associated to- 
We can 


| scarcely imagine them messengers from Mars, 


or Jupiter, or from the constellation Perseus, 
from the direction of which the late shower of 
shooting stars has been said to have proceeded. 
Many theories on this subject have vexed the 
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student of nature for a long period. In 1831 it 
was suggested by the writer of this article in the 
American Journal of Science, that the base of 
the aurora is a highly attenuated transparent 
vapor. ‘This theory appears now to be conceded 
as the true one. Later discoveries show that 
this vapor is probably illuminated by “ a meteor- 
ological process of electro-magnetic light.’’ 
(Thienneman and Humboldt.) This opinion 
seems confirmed by the marked effect of the 
aurora on the magnetic telegraph. Being 
lighter than common air, and yet approximat- 
ing the condition of cloud, it ascends in spires, 
or floats in waves, or hangs in the atmosphere, 
subject to the chemical, electrical and other 
impulses which prevail in the great atmospheric 
ocean. 

It seems probable that the shvoting stars, 
those noiseless visitants, are remnants and frag- 
ments of auroral matter, which, after wavering 
and swaying in the sky, become condensed and 
descend by gravitation, and disappear on or near 
the surface of the earth. 

Their shooting in the direction to which the 
wind blows indicates their meteorological origin. 


‘‘Humboldt describes them as innumerable 
over the seas between Madeira and Africa. 
Arago passed whole nights in watching them, 
over the Sicilian seas, with intense and philoso- 
phic interest. His observations mark the same 
results, particularly their fidelity to the way of 
the wind. He states that they changed their 
direction when the wind shifted, obeying its 
variations, however small and to whatever point 
it veered.” —American Journal of Science. 


Such of the meteors resembling balls of fire 
as vanish without explosion, are doubtless of 
the same character, and are probably identical 
with the fire balls seen by mariners on the yard 
arms and masts of ships at sea. 

Far different from the aurora’s fleeting drape- 
ries and the beautiful shooting stars is the dark 
stony aerolite made up by chemical affinities, 
magnetic and other attractions, of terrestrial 
earths and minerals and metals—ponderous and 
refractory, and falling to the ground from black 
clouds, with fiery explosions. Can these be 
emissaries from the “stellar spaces,” or wandering 
nuclei of new planets seeking for their place in 
the heavens, and thus losing their way and their 
identity by being broken up on the earth? 

If the theory of their formation in the earth’s 
atmosphere is not satisfactory, the diligence of 
the student of nature is invoked to search 
further for their cause. If “ off-hand world- 
making” is in progress in the blue ether over 
our heads, it is of intense interest that at least 
we should not rest in the mere conjecture that 
terrestrial earths, and stones, and minerals, en- 
ten into astronomical phenomena, and are form- 
ing “ progressive worlds.” H. 


Brooklyn, October 8, 1860. 
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THE WATCH, AND HOW TO USE IT. 


Clocks had been in use for centuries, and most 
excellent and ingenious clocks had been con- 
structed and domiciled all over Europe, before 
any one ventured upon the attempt to make a 
clock for the pocket, or a watch. Before a 
watch could exist at all, it was necessary that 
some substitute should be discovered in place of 
the weight, whose gravity was the moving power 
in clocks. This desideratum was supplied by 
the invention of the mainspring, which made its 
appearance about the middle of the sixteenth 
century, and was first used, not for watches, but 
in the manufacture of small portable clocks, 
which the rich carried about with them on their 
travels, and sometimes even on their persons. 

The main-spring is an elastic coil of thin steel, 
highly tempered. It is out of sight in the watch, 
being inclosed in a small barrel, to whose inner 
side the outer end of the coil is fixed, while the 
inner end is fastened to an axis at the centre, 
and round which it may be wound soas to cause 
the barrel to make as many revolutions as the 
coiled spring makes turns in unwinding. Here, 
then, is the mechanical force which keeps the 
machinery of a watch in motion. But it is plain 
that if this power were thus applied, it would 
vary greatly in its action on the wheels. When 
the spring was tightly coiled, the wheels would 
be dragged rapidly round; and when the force 
of the coil was diminished, they would move 
very slowly. This would neverdo. To obviate 
this defect, and supply a power that shall act 
with equal force during the whole uncoiling of 
the spring, comes in the beautiful invention of 
the fusee. The fusee is a cone witha spiral 
groove attached to the side of the first wheel of 
the watch, and connected with the barrel by a 
chain, hooked at its ends to both. When the 
watch is wound up, the key is placed on the 
axis of the fusee, and the chain wound off the 
barrel on to the cone. Thus wound up, the 
spring is at its greatest power of recoil; but the 
chain, pulling then near the point or smallest 
part of the cone, acts with the shortest lever 
power; as the spring uncoils and its elasticity 
diminishes in force, the chain, being gradually 
wound on the outside of the barrel, gradually 
descends the cone and lengthens the leverage. 
By this ingenious adjustment of increased lever 
power to diminished force, an equality of power 
is maintained, and the influence of the spring on 
the wheels is the same during the whole period 
of the recoil, or until the watch needs winding 
up again. Perhaps there is not a more beauti- 
ful contrivance than this of the fusee, in the 
whole domain of mechanics, or one which more 
efficiently answers the end for which it was de- 
signed. Those watches, now very common, 
which go while winding up, have a spring, call- 
ed the going fusee, contained in the interior of 
| the fusee-wheel, by which the works are kept in 
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motion while the fusee itself is turned by the 
key. 

The invention of the fusee, however, import- 
ant as it was, did not insure the production of 
serviceable watches. Two centuries ago watches 
were a luxury, possessed by few; and, as is gen- 
erally the case with articles of utility so long as 
they are luxuries, were good for little. The 
works were a rude modification of clock-works 
—the chain round the fusee was a piece of cat- 
gut—aud for want of a balance-spring, or some 
efficient substitute for the pendulum, their per- 
formance could not be relied on. In fact, the 
first watchmakers did not pretend to more than 
showing an approximation to the hour of the 
day, and modestly withheld the minute-hand 
from their dials, being hopeless of measuring the 
minutes by such miniature machines. 

But an immense improvement was impending. 
In 1658, that most irritable and acrimonious of 
English philosophers, Dr. Robert Hooke, applied 
for a patent for the balance-spring. It is this 
little instrument, which is scarcely thicker than 
a hair, that was de stined to transform the watch 
from a comparatively worthless and luxurious 
toy, into the faithful friend and servant of mil- 
lions. Let us see if we can recognize its func- 
tion. 

If the reader will open his modern English 
watch, he will see the balance, which is a wheel 
finely poised on its axis, vibrating with a regular 
and equal motion. Unlike all the other wheels 
in the watch, it never moves completely round, 
but backwards and forwards. This peculiarity 
ot motion is imparted to it by means of certain 
contrivances, some of them very elaborate, vary- 
ing in watches of various descriptions, called 
escapements. Beneath the balance-wheel he 
will see the balance-spring, cviled like a minute 
hair round the axis, which it surrounds four or 
five times. The balance itself was intended as 
a substitute for the pendulum, but it never was 
an efficient substitute for that, until the balance- 
spring was invented and brought to its aid. It 
had been perceived that in clocks, the pendulum 
absorbed in its own more or less extended oscil- 
lation every inequality in the rotation of the 
wheel-work ; and analogy suggested to Hooke, 


and experience afterwards proved, that the 
balance-spring would do the samething. In its 


application to the balance of a watch, one ex- 
tremity of the spring is fastened to a pvint in- 
dependent of the balance, while the other: is 
attached near its axis. The balance-spring is 
generally flat in watches, coiling concentrically ; 
but in chronometers for naval or scientific pur- 
poses, the cylindrical form is preferred, as afford- 
ing the most perfect isochronism. A recent 
improvement has been effected by electro gilding 
the balance-springs, thus preserving them from 
rust—an invention which was patented by Mr. 
Dent. 

This balance-spring, above all other manufac- 





scarcely weigh more than a single ounce, but 
often cost more than a thousand pounds ! “The 
chisel of the sculptor,” 


and the cameo may become of great price from 
the labor bestowed ; but art offers no example 
wherein the value of the material is so greatly 
enhanced by human skill as in the balance- 
spring.” 


was rightly regarded as the crowning invention 
in the mechanism of the w atch, put ‘the watch- 
makers in possession of all they ‘wanted in order 
to enable them to produce a really serviceable 
article, and may be said almost to have created 
the trade of wateh-making. 
generation after the publication of the invention, 
watches had increased in number a hundred- 
fold, and have gone on increasing from that day 
to this in more than ap arithmetical ratio. 





a shape nearly globular ; 
age even smaller in diameter than they are at 
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tured things, shows the extraordinary value 
which may be conferred on raw material by 
human labor. Four thousand hair-springs 


' 


says Mr. Thomson, 
‘‘may add immense value to a block of marble, 


The introduction of the balance-spring, which 





Within a single 


In their first popular form, watches assumed 
they were on the aver- 


present, but they were turnip-shaped and heavy, 


and it was the fashion to inclose them in ponder- 


ous double cases of guinea gold, covered with 
elaborate chasing, and which 1 more than doubled 
their weight and size. 

(To be concluded.) 


—_—<9p— ___ 
SERVING THE LORD. 


*Tis sweet to work for Jesus, 
In this life’s little day ; 

To spread around ‘‘ the joyful sound,”’ 
As those forgiven may ; 

To tell His loving kindness, 
His promises so true ; 

To urge the young that they may come, 
And trust this Saviour too. 


*Tis sweet to work for Jesus, 
For Him who loved, and gave 
Himself for us, an offering thus 
Our ruined souls to save. 
Glad service we would render 
For grace so rich and free; 
Yet, Lord, we mourn, that we have borne 
So little fruit to thee. 


*Tis sweet to work for Jesus : 
Be this our one desire, 

Our purpose still, to do his will, 
Whatever he require. 

No action is too lowly, 
No work of love too small ; 

If Christ but lead, we may, indeed, 
Well follow such a call, 


’Tis sweet to work for Jesus, 
While our weak spirits rest 
In His own care, safe sheltered there, 
And with His presence blest. 
In such calm, happy moments, 
No greater joy we know ; 
Redeemed from sin, we live for Him 
To whom our all we owe. 
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Tis sweet to work for Jesus— 
Oh! weary not of this, 
But onward press with cheerfulness, 
Though rough the pathway is. 
Hold on, unmoved and patient, 
Till He shall call thee home, 
With joy to stand at God’s right hand, 
To serve before the throne. 


Ipswich Tract. L. 


08m 


When I listen to Thy word, 
In Thy temple cold and dead ; 
When I cannot see Thee, Lord, 
All faith’s little day-light fled, 
Sun of glory, 
Beam again around my head. 


When Thy statutes I forsake, 
When my graces dimly shine, 
When Thy covenant I break, 
Jesus! then remember Thine ; 
Check my wanderings, 
By a look of love divine. 


When Thy heavenly dew distils, 
And my views, oh! Lord, are clear, 
Clear and bright from Zion’s hills, 
Temper joy with holy fear; 
Keep me watchful, 
Safe alone when Thou art near. 


When afflictions cloud the sky, 
When the tide of sorrow flows, 
When Thy rod is lifted high, 
Let me on Thy love repose ; 
Stay the rough wind, 


When Thy chilling east-wind blows. 


When the vale of death appears, 
Faint and cold this mortal clay, 
Kind Forerunner, soothe my fears, 


Light me through the darksome way, 


Break the shadows— 
Usher in eternal day. 


J. Taylor. 


—__—+9- ___ 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forgicn IntELuiGENcE.—Liverpool dates are to the 
24th ult. 


Iraty.—The siege of Gaeta was still going on. The 
Bourbon troops continued to fight resolutely, but 
defections among the officers were said to be fre- 
quent, several of them having resigned. 
Pianelli had surrendered a battalion of chasseurs to 
the Sardinians. The Dowager Queen of Naples, with 
the young Princes, had arrived at Rome. 
near Munich was said to be prepared for the recep- 
tion of the King, but nothing appears to have been 
certainly known as to the probability of his evacuat- 
ing Gaeta. 





A change in the Neapolitan Ministry had been 
made. Poerio and other Liberals were included in the 
new one. Reactionary movements had occurred in 
some parts of the kingdom, against the annexation, 
and five provinces had risen in insurrection. The 
machinations of priests and royalists were supposed 
to be the origin. 

The Sardinians had occupied Terracina, on the 
frontiers of the Papal States, but Cardinal Anto- 
nelli protested, and Gen. Guyon intimated to them 
that they must evacuate that territory. It was said 


“« Being justified freely by his grace, through the re-|that the French were about to occupy the place. 
demption that is in Christ Jesus.’’—Romays iii. 24. 


The Sardinian Parliament was to be convoked, and 
immediately dissolved, to be replaced by the Italian 
Parliament. 


A rumor was in circulation that negotiations for 
the sale of Venetia to Sardinia had been commenced 
at Paris. 


France.—An imperial decree had been published 
abolishing the prohibition of the exportation of 
iron ore, which may henceforth be exported free of 
duty. 

A deputation from the Galway Atlantic Steamship 
Company was endeavoring to obtain the contract 
for the French mail service with America, offering 
weekly steamers instead of semi-monthly. The Em- 
peror was favorable to the proposal, although some 
difficulties existed with respect to other companies, 
but these might probably be removed. 


Difficulties between the government and some of 
the leading Roman Catholic clergy in France con- 
tinue. The Minister of the Interior issued a circular 
forbidding the formation of committees to collect 
contributions for the Pope; but the Archbishop of 
Paris is said to have urged his subordinate clergy to 
continue the collections notwithstanding. A re- 
ligious journal of violent political sentiments, pub- 
lished at Blois, has been suspended for two months 
by the government, for ‘‘ attacks on the laws and 
constitution,’’ and for ‘‘ laboring incessantly to excite 
political passions, under pretext of defending the 
interests of religion.”” A pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Pope 
and Emperor,’’ has been published, which attracted 
considerable attention, although its authorship was 
unknown. It declared the opinion that popery is 
not necessary to catholicity, and that an Archbishop 
of Paris and Imperial supremacy both in Church 
and State, would answer as well. The publication 
of such views without hindrance was regarded as a 
significant circumstance. 


EneLanp.—The exploring Arctic yacht, Fox, had 
returned from the survey of the Faroe Islands, Ice- 
land and Greenland, for the purpose of fixing on a 
route for the proposed North Atlantic Telegraph. 
The fiords on the south coast of Greenland had been 
examined and sounded, and found practicabie for 
laying the cable. The vessel also surveyed a con- 
siderable extent of the east coast, hitherto thought 
inaccessible, and made many deep sea soundings. 


| Avusrria.—The aspect of public affairs in this Em- 
pire appears threatening. Not only do the Hunga- 


The French Emperor was reported to rians regard the royal patent granting them a Con- 
have intimated in a private communication to Victor stitution as insufficient, but in the Tyrol and Styria 
Emanuel, that if such evacuation should not take discontent is manifested. In Vevetia a decree has 
place within a given period, the French fleet would been published ordering all fathers to recall their 
no longer interfere with the operations of the Sar- sons from abroad, even if absent for their education ; 
dinian squadron against the city. A statement was the penalty of neglecting to do so, being a fine of 
current that the British government had intimated from 20 to 200 florins. The object is supposed to be 
to the French government its intention of recognizing to compel the return of those young men who have 
the new government in Naples, and the Emperor volunteered in the Sardinian army and that of Gari- 
had signified his willingness, provided the recogni- baldi, and to prevent further enlistment abroad. In 
tion should be deferred till Francis II. should Illyria, also, the government is acting with great se- 
evacuate Gaeta. 


verity. 
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40 FRIENDS’ 


The Empress had gone to Madeira to spend the 
winter for the benefit of her health. 


Cuina.—Telegraphic reports of the mail of Tenth 
mo. lst had been received. Hostilities had been re- 
commenced in the north, and two skirmishes fought 
with the Tartar cavalry, who were repulsed. The 
Allied army was waiting in hostile position, in the 
neighborhood of Pekin. The Chinese had again 
opened negotiations. 


Coast oF Arrica.—-The American ship, Constella- 
tion, on the 26th of Tenth mo., captured off the Con- 
go river, the barque Cora, with 705 Africans on board. 
This vessel re-cleared at New York last spring, hav- 
ing been previously seized on suspicion of being in- 
tended for a slaver, and released on giving bonds for 
$22,000. After the capture it was taken to Monro- 
via, and was subsequently brought to New York, 
with three of the officers, Americans, in irons, as 
prisoners. 


Domestic.—The electors of the several States met 
at their respective State capitals on the 5th inst., 
according to law, and cast their votes for President 
and Vice-President. The full returns of the election 
of the 6th ult. indicate the following as the number 
of electoral votes for each Presidential candidate 
respectively: Lincoln 180; Breckenridge 72; Bell 
39; Douglas 12, The votes of all the non-slave- 
holding States, including California and Oregon, 
were given for Lincoln, except New Jersey, 3 of the 
7 votes of that State being for Douglas, who also 
receives the electoral vote of Missouri. Kentucky, 
Tennessee and Virginia voted for Bell, and the re- 
maining slave States for Breckenridge. 


Much excitement continues to be manifested, and a 
determination to secede from the Union to be ex- 
pressed in many parts of the Southern States, 
though indications of opposite views are not want- 
ing, on the part of some prominent men, and by 
large public meetings in some quarters. The Gov- 
ernor of Tennessee has called an extra session of the 
Legislature, to meet on the 7th of next month, to 
consider the condition of the country. The Governor 
of Texas having declined to convene the Legislature 
of that State, the members, it is stated, by an un- 
derstanding among themselves, will meet, without 
such call, on the 17th inst. It is proposed that they 
shall summon a State Convention to meet next 
month. A conference of Senators from the slave- 
holding States was held in Washington on the 8th 
inst., but resulted in nothing more than an inter- 
change of views. Among the propositions discussed 
was one for calling a Convention of the Southern 
States. Many plans for the accommodation of the 
difficulty have been proposed, though some of the 
most violent advocates of secession do not hesitate 
to declare that no possible concessions will prevent 
the adoption of that measure by South Carolina, 
and perhaps by other States. 

The U. S. Treasury is in a very embarrassed con- 
dition, and the Speaker’s warrants for the pay of 
members of Congress were refused on the 6th inst. 
for want of funds. About $200,000 had been previ- 
ously paid to members since Congress met. Howell 
Cobb, the Secretary of the Treasury has resigned. 

From documents sent by the President to the 
House of Representatives, in response to a resolution 
of last session, it appears that the average yearly 
cost of the African squadron, from 1843 to 1859, was 
$384,000. The cost for the present year is estimated 
at about $800,000, owing to the employment of war 
vessels, mostly steamers. 


Concress.—In the Senate, on the 5th, Green, of 
Mo., introduced a resolution that the Committee on 
the Judiciary be instructed to inquire into the pro- 


much of the President’s Message as relates to the 
agitated condition of the country, with instructions to 
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priety of providing by law for establishing an armed 
police force along the border States, slave and free, 
for the purpose of maintaining general peace between 
the States, and preventing the invasion of States by 
citizens of another, and also for the efficient execu- 
tion of the Fugitive Slave law. Hale, of N. H., 
moved to re-consider the vote ordering 10,000 copies 
of the Message to be printed, and made a speech 
criticising the President’s views of the question of se- 
cession, and giving his own opinion of the character 
and consequences of that measure. Brown, of Miss., 
Iverson, of Ga., and Wigfall, of Texas, followed 
advocating disunion, and Saulsbury, of Del., oppos- 
ing it. On the 6th, Latham, of Cal., presented a 
memorial from the Chamber of Commerce of San 
Francisco, asking the establishment of a daily over- 
land mail. Powell, of Ky., introduced a resolution 
referring to a special committee of 13 members so 


inquire whether any additional legislation be neces- 
sary for the protection and security of the property 
of the United States, and if so, to report.by bill. The 
Senate then adjourned to the 10th, on which day a 
long and earnest debate occurred on Powell’s resolu- 
tion, participated in by Green, of Mo., Latham, of 
Cal., Douglass, of Ill., Davis, of Miss., Foster and 
Dixon, of Conn., Sumner, of Mass., and others. The 
Homesteaa bill from the House passed first reading. 
On the llth, the Treasury Note bill was received 
from the House, and referred to the Finance Com- 
mittee. A resolution was adopted, instructing the 
Committee on Military Affairs to inquire if the ex- 
penses of that branch can be decreased, and how? 
The debate on the Union was continued. 

In the House, the Invalid Pension and West 
Point Academy Appropriation bills were reported 
on the 5th, and passed Committee of the Whole. 
The vote on the Homestead bill was reconsidered, 
and the bill passed, yeas 132, nays 76. Colfax, of 
Ind., moved that the Post Route bill, returned last 
session from the Senate with amendments, be re- 
ferred to the Post Office Committee, but objections 
being made, the motion failed. The Speaker an- 
nounced the special Committee under Boteler’s reso- 
lution ; Corwin, of Ohio, being Chairman, and the 
remaining members being mostly selected from the 
more moderate representatives of both sections. Haw- 
kins, of Fla., asked to be excused from serving on 
the Committee. This request gave rise to a debate, 
pending which the House adjourned to the 10th. 
The debate was then resumed, without result. The 
Committee of Ways and Means reported a bill 
authorizing the President to issue $10,000,000 in 
Treasury notes, to be redeemed at the end of the 
year, and bearing six per cent. interest ; also to bor- 
row money, from time to time, to redeem the notes ; 
the latter to be received in payment of debts, taxes, 
&c. Crawford, of Ga., offered an amendment, pledg- 
ing the public lands for payment of the debt, the ob- 

| ject being to relieve the seceding States, in case of 
disunion, from the responsibility, if the public prop- 
erty should be in the possession of the others ; but it 
was rejected, yeas 75, nays 124, and the bill then 
passed as reported. On the llth, the House refused 
to excuse Hawkins from serving on the special com- 
mittee, but he declared his determination not to act. 
Boyce, of 8. C., and Morrill, of Vt., also asked to be 
excused, the latter on account of a press of other 
business; but both requests were refused. The Diplo- 
matic and Consular Appropriation bill, and one 
making appropriations for the Indian Department, 
were reported from the Committee of Ways and 
Means. The petition of Thaddeus Hyatt, asking 
relief for the people of Kansas, was referred to the 
Committee on Territories. 





